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UR monthly messages in The Nation and The New REpuB ic attempt, as a public 
service, within the limits they can, to bring to the attention of 65,000 thoughtful 


and influential readers the public relations aspects of certain vital problems. 


rr 


Wi li in thi i ¥ 
e represent no client in this connection. We represent ourselves. 


Ler nrofecctane. m or ay j r fow 31 —t La; . wee ‘ 
Other prote Ssions, medic ime and haw, ior instance, give their services to sound 


causes as aco 


Widespread and favorable response from all over the country during the Last 
year encourages us to continue the activity. 


Again we choose The Nation and The New RepusB.ic as media, because through 


? 


them we reach an opinion molding public which translates ideas into social action. 

As to our professional practice of counsel on public relations, we apply the same 
principles and practices to our clients’ affairs, on a fee basis, as we do in furthering 
causes and ideas for the general good, on a voluntary basis. 


. , . 1 
Some of you have asked to know more about us and what we do. Here are answers 


to these questions: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


A Message to Liberals 


The messages express our own beliefs. They are paid for by our partnership. 


ntribution to society. We are impelled by the same motives. 
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THE ORGANIZATION 





Edward L. Bernays is recognized aa the country’s foremost 
counsel on public relations, a profession he was instrumental 
in creating. 

In association with Doris E. Fleischman, he heads an or- 
ganization which marks iis twenty-fifth anniversary this year, 
The partnership has advised many of America’s outstanding 
organizations: leading publications, broadcasting systems, 
motion picture companies, professional and trade pasocia- 
tions, and industrial firins, Mr. Bernays has served the 
United States Covernment officially and unofficially. 
World War I he worked with the U. 5. Comm‘: 


» on Public 


Information here and at the Peace Conference in Paris. [fis 
advice has been sought by high government officials on World 


War II problems of public relations, TIME Magazine calls 
him “U. S. Publicist No. 1.”’ He has the reputation of know- 
ing the workings of the mass mind probably better than 
anyone in America. 

Mr. Bernays is the author of “Crystallizing Public Opin. 
ion,” “Propaganda,” “Speak Up For Demoerac 
the forthcoming “Your Place at the Peace Table.” 
editor of “An Outline of Careers.” He has lectured on pu! 
opinion at leading universities, among them Princeton, 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Leland Stanford. TUE ATLANTIC 

' 


MONTHLY and THE AMERICAN MERCURY have discussed 


him in full length profiles. 


NSEL 





ITS ACTIVITIES 





Survey, Analysis and Recommendations 





Bernays surveys analyze publie relations adjustments 





find causes of possible maladjustment ir theo attitude and 
action of the client or the public, and make recommends 
tions to the client for a suitable course of action, in adontin 







and carrying out public relations policies and practices 






Consuliation on Special Problems 






Consultation with the Bernays organization on aspects 





problems places at a client’s disposal Mr. Bernays’ know! ody 





and experience in dealing with public opiaton. 





Extended Relationship 





The partnership is retained on an annaal basis for co 
on public relations, covering all rolationships of client wit 






public. In many cases, this relationship has continued for 





decades. 






Short-Term Relationship 





Short-term arrangements are made for publie relation 





supervision of conferences, anniversaries, special evertt 





preparation of reports, and other projects of similar clr 
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3. y- Paul Sweet, and Lewis F. Gitler. The three, who have 
‘ xtensive conversa ns with hundreds of Aachen 
4 say that many of them look 1 1 Nazism fo 
le established by Hitl himself a foreigner R l 
tion has had as little effect the effort to « 
tionalism piven the opp* tunity, Germar | 
willing to marry Americans or even R 
, ti-Semitism, several said When the Jew 
had stores and you could buy things. Now you 
: othir the stores Teen rs, who ! 
to be most fanatical, generally expressed Nazi 
Th & peopie do not disc dem 
— {1 they cannot define, but they speak of a | { 
: r fun, for freedom from regimentation. Properly cl 
these desires might become powerful tools in the 
eration of Germany. With Aachen schools t to 
' p \ the opportunity is immediate, the problem difficult 
aie Recently Allied officials were pleasantly surprised to re 
sti e a memorandum from three Aachenites, one a teacher 
iting that education be reorganized on the basis of 
truth, whose meaning had been lost under Hitler. But 
avestigation revealed that the teacher had been a mem- 
er of the Brown Shirts. In Aachen only ten teachers were 
be found who had retired rather than teach the Nazi 
way. Where are the other teachers to come from? Possibly 
those Germans interned in concentration camps for 
refusing to betray the principles of truth and liberty can 
ow be trusted to revive a love of freedom and the human: 
ies in Germany. Or are their beliefs too heretical even fot 
liberators ? of 
[HE DEATH OF JACQUES DORIOT, FRENCH FASCIS1 
eader, announced in Berlin, found officials in Paris rather 
‘ skeptical. One of them was quoted as saying, ‘I would like 
to see the corpse.” There was something suspicious even 
wealth of detail lavished by the Berlin radio on the 
1 air attack that killed the most hated of all collal 
' : ts. Two other French fascists of lesser rank, also re- 
ted killed by Beriin some time ago in similar accidents 
miraculously came to life in the guise of parachutists 
» had dropped in French territory with the purpose of 
| ting a new fascist organization. Obviously the well-de- 
eloped Nazi plan of distributing agents throughout the 
d even before the fighting in Germany is over has as one 
| f its details the ‘death’? and “burial,” with all honors and 
" he greatest possible publicity, of men assigned to missions 
ibroad. Thus to the Hitlerite slogan, “Fight to the Death, 
is been joined a new one—''Fight Even After Death!” It 
well in the macabre tradition of National Socialism. But 
re than justified the French official in asking for a tct 
a-tete with the corpse Oi Doriot. Indeed, all the Doriots who 
yed their country to serve Hitler can be considered no 
er dangerous only when they fall, not under the bombs 
{ a remote Allied plane, but under the bullets of an anti- 
lascist firing squad. 4. 
NEW YORK STATE TOOK A LONG STEP TOWARD 
mas the abolition of racial discrimination when the Assembly, 
'b alter a bitter debate, passed the Ives bill by an unexpectedly 





large margin of 109 to 32. Although the measure was int- 
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JohnL.Lewts Rides Again 


OHN L. LEWIS has lost none of his cunning in indust ial 

warfare. Opening his spring offensiy he has made a 
number of moves which have caught his opponents off 
balance. First, by filing a thirty-day strike notice he complied 
with the provisions of the Smith-Con: act and so secured 
his rear from legal attack, unless the government once again 
takes over tl ine nstead of la inching the expe ted 
direct assault on the Little Steel formula, he drove at its flank 
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by putting before the operators a serics Of demands all of 
4 I  ] i 


which, since the Y GO not iny > aid actual! increase in hourly 


wage rates, could be regarded as Taken one 


iringe Ca 
by one, each of these demands seems reasonable cnough 


woven together they {orm a iroge Cquivaicni to a good, 
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| tumated it at 55 B 
um put forward b [ i jeading item is payment for ton, excluding the royalty, o about $2.70 a da; per He ; 
1 time pen { the Il rate, with rate and the miners’ figures are only 18 cents and $1.08, but ed, | 
half after sevet ind thicty-hve hours a week on this basis the increase in the cost of producing coa! 
\t present u r the portal” foruwla miners ge amount to over 6 per cent. It is probable, therefore, tha : 
ly two-thirds « cars inderei gund-travel tim j erant of the wage demands would mean a rise in co Dé - i 
nothing for the fifte » lunch period. Other proposals and thus conflict with the order of Economic Stabilizatig 
lude premiums of ten and fitteea cents an hour for work- Director Fred F, Vinson to the War Labor Boa: 3 
on the s ind thied shifts respectively; free supplies to approve “fringe’’ demands which force an increase | 
Fg xp! SIVES, S il thing, and so forth; vacation pay of pr C 4 
$100 instead of $ iad pay for six holidays. Not f these V’e have, then, the makings of another major in - 
olve ny new p conilict in which the government will be bound to ; 
However, Lewis has made one demand which breaks new vene. In giving strike notice Lewis declared, “We will 
uund—the proposal for the payment to the union of a diligently and forthrightly for the next thirty days to pre. aA 
yalty of ten cents per ton to enable tt to prov le m il vent, if possible, interruption of ccal production 50 eP 
ind health services, insurance, rehabilitation, ‘‘and econom: to the prosecution of the war.” But for all this apparea: ; 7 




















rotection”’ for its members. This would mean a payment recognition of his responsibilities, he has made it dear tha m 
i i “ nositior 
to the union treasury of $60,000,000 a year. There ts a grea peace in the coal fields can only be achieved on his ae 
deal to be said in favor of levying a chacge on coal produ When he put his demands before the operators his n ” But ii 
i ‘ 
tion to be devoted to the welfare of the men who dig ! was so truculent, his references to the stabilization p ee 
Living for the most part in isolated communities, they have gram so scornful, that it is reasonable to assume sada 
n cut off fram ¢ y ¢ amenities and set ; avail- deliberately challenging the government to take ove: ae" 
ible to othe Chey need and d ve improved mines and invoke the penaitics or the Smith-Connalis i Hae 
9 r= 
facilities fo 1 recreatio In Britain this fac Lewis has won in the past great benefits for the 1 wnferen 
an 3 mized : eo. and a Miners’ Wel TI have reason to believe in him and they will j 
> ! ai 
t Fund was ¢€ is now financed by a fev { back him to the limit. But while in the short view his le By an 
= 1d 54 cent of coal ership mav seem to fustifs elf, we question wh 
oO cen } ‘ A 1 pet . i ahh at y : ADcdLy iLowdi, b- JUCSLIOE I f rit 2 
yyalt But this ts story fund controlled by a govern- t long run it will prove beneficial to either the eatic Lis 
ed nmission which includes representative or the labor movement as a whole. As the undisputed bos a wl i 
tl the o id general pub! of the United Mine Workers Lewis has a monopolist itil 
‘ . ao i a A i 
This seems to t - pret yasis for such a scheme. A on an industry vital to the national safety. He is threat 
x ' . — _ ! rn sertnler »y : 2 ‘ 
tatutory fund " - it ss not liable to be to use that monopoly irresponsibly, to exploit the n And an 
liscontinued a m when the coal operators eeds to gain his ends. This is a challenge to the comm und t 
‘ : 1 . , —" = : ' i 
re in a better positio » call the tune than the miner apt to provoke counter-measures of a kind which wou! share in 
’ ‘4 ' ? ' ~ , , i . . - “ac ‘ a 
Vforeover, a levy on »duction of a cominodity does no make the Smith-Connally act, which Lewis calls ‘“‘thi g oK 
: ' Pam ea Ree lees OR ie Pan r 
come out of profits, Vays paid | y the gen ral [ oI tesque Siave statute, looK very mild indeed. I 
This fact was, indeed, ad 1 by Lewis when he said tha P¢ - 
he net cost of the ! il to the ownets would be $2 +,000,- 11S 
‘ ° Lawley 
OO after tax adjustmen 1 this sum could be passed on to } f oht Ah a sk 
the consumer. [i ms to us, therefore, that citizens as a . 2€ ‘ 1 2 Ca est 1 
whole, through their goverament, should have something > ee ™ . e grou 
‘ BY FREDA KIRCHWEY ; 
to say about the Cismosai ¢ iny fund raised by such means 2 ULE | 
We realize, of course, that this would not suit John L HE President is in for a fight on Yalta, His report to rat 
Lewis's book. W » doubt anxious to get all he can Congress last Thursday was received respectfully In this 
st é ve —_— a 7 =P 
for the welfare of f rers. Lewis is certainly not blind not with great enthusiasm, Comment in the newspapers A x Way 
for st 
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at San Francisco will be waged on the issue of demo 
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and fear of Russia—twin bogies of the whole na 

isolationist party. Poland will become their ma 
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war and dismissed the German attack on Poland 
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from Arnhem to Cologne and the south. b am is 
esh British Second 


Army, no doubt well supplied with boats and bridges, and 





ether comfort in the thought of th 


ral Brereton’s Airborne Army, the bulk of which has 


long rest. A river line is not, actually, any better thar 


troops and rise gh which control it: no obstacle is real 
s it 18 covered by field of mre, and Eisenhower will 
. » attacker's advantage of picking the spot where he 
Airborne Army to dre p and establish a bridgehead 
hi ch the ground troops can cross 
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control of the air has played a large part in the 
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Mexico City, March 2 


HE road to collective peace and security has led 

Brettor Dumbarton Oaks to 
Chapultepec Park. But so far Chapultepec 
And it is still impossible to 


through Woods and 


Park can- 
not be described as a clear 

the forest for the trees. The representatives of twenty 
ms gathered to consider aii rerican problems of 
speeches and 


ind peace have had walk y glorious 


ting vistas of economic and political brotherhood, 
> y ’ ’ 4 ? 1 
1 the boyish friendliness Nelson Rockefeller and the 


riestly benevolence of Ezequiel Padilla keynoting th: 


i] 


t 
Noble resolutions and more practic il proposals have 
| through the steering committee by the hundred. Fil- 


of the heads of all 


by this committee, which consists 
i ; the proposals being considered still ‘anise 
t iclegations, the proposals being considered silk numopct 
150, with the case of Argentina far down on the agenda. 


) 


However, the proposals run mostly along similar lines, in- 
dicating a real community of problems and points of view, 
and much previous consultation. The only maverick resolu- 
tions have been demands for a break with Franco and Cuba's 
peals in behalf of Poland and Palestine, invoking the prin- 
All these have been cut 


inter-American 


le of security of minor peoples. 


} 


off with the formula that they are not 


, 


ar airs 
blandly 


Ing Mexico s prev ious] y 


Padilla, as president of the steering committee, 


shelved the Franco question, thus relax 
ff policy and souring the happiness of those delegations 


it have speciiic mandates to insist on a break, prin ipally 
Cuba, 


though there may be bloc action. 


l uay, Colombia, and Guatemala. The concerted 


break proposed is out, 
the Franco question often reappears riding on amendment 


to approved proposals, such as the United States plan to 
k the activities of enemy agents. A definition that would 
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extensive than those which preceded the N indy breakout 
last summer, ae the effect on G has | } 
corresponding mor tringent. As \ t! 1 ft 
ead | ca the Allied air for are rang Il 
behind the battle zone—as far back as Berlin, Magdeburg. 
Leipzig, and Niirnberg. These attacks, now that th yu 


trom east and west on Germany has really beg 


aid the Red Army as well: an attack on Berlin, which is lor 
range and emtes strategic’ for the Western Allies, is 
| eS ae ee oe heed “Manga ¥ wh] 
ciose-range and theretore aimost CLACTICAL IOl Zhuko 
. 

armies only forty miles away 

Tl sed } » hee a en eee ” 

iese armies have been enjoying their “creative paus« 

while Eisenhower's troo ps have bec weeping up to the 
Rhine, there t niov their ' ar ti ' ’ The o + 
nine wre (TO Cnyoy their own creative paus ne great 


pote entiality of the situation thus unfolding is that Zhukov's 
about the same time that 


A truly 


nst Berlin and the Ruhr will then 


flanks will be finally cleared 
~ ] * 1 
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unfold naturally. 


nclude pha! te will neobahh t] th hedes 
inciude pnalanp 5 Will PprodaDiy LO througn with hedging 


qualifications. Unexpectedly, the case of Argentina has not 


overshadowed the deliberations. Feeling about Franco runs 


much more strongly, but this, too, is secondary to the four 


themes repeated again and again in the resolutions submitted 


safeguards, protection ol 


—mutual economic the rights of 


states, protection of the rights of individuals, and prosecution 


of the war. 
At the start of the conference two things 


an extraordinary spirit of frankness, earnestness, 


will. The first was the urgent desire to have again open 


covenants openly arrived at: in this spirit all the principal 


committee meetings were thrown open to the press. Th 
hope that the 


second was the strong United States would 


express a clear-cut post-war economic and political policy 
that would leave weaker nations Ie to military 


and economic might. As the first fresh bloom of enthusiasm 


evaporated, this hope became a det 


45 


United States and 


yblems as 


least as strong a commitment from 





as much general accord on the fundan 
possible What Latin America fears most is that its economic 


and social organization will become a shambles, first, because 


markets will collapse, as Peru puts it, “with the explosion 
and next because chiefly agricultural or raw-mate- 


of peace, ” 
rial-producing nations will be unable to compete with the 


United 
In its production of metal rubber, oil, 


heneguen, sugar, and other 1 materials for the 


Latin America must compete wi 


‘ ling 


labor after the war. Its only lifelin 
hrough industrialization. In order to 


] 
juction throu 


States industrially 


cottee, cotton, 


world 
mark th Oriental coolie 
it believes, is the diversi- 
fication of pro 


maintain the price of vi al products and at the same time 


| equipment, Latin America wants a 


obtain needed industria 
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American eyes the Monroe Doctrine will! 

een replaced by the Declaration of Chapultepe: 
ized Pan-American Union is to be a real | 
functioning through speciaily 

olding regular meetings and 


for emergencies. The permane 


authority to act om any matter « 


wc 


can nations. This puts substance ia the gc 
cy and is besides of immediate importance to 
rich fear imminent aggression. One of 
id me that his country, lying between st: 
id Argentina, feels like Belgium, with ¢ 
the right everywhere nize ; barg collec- saving a liberal, democratic regime in 
acy is not popular 
the United Stat So much can be chalked up to the 


tively, can be subscribed to by nations as 


Peru in principle, it seems evident that 
ts cake and have it too. So the principle makes lined State Department. It was not, however, a difhc 
at least and may have far-reaching since the United States and Latin America were in 
with the addition Mexico proposed—to nent. The utter absence of even the appearance of Ma 


effects, particularly 
t The San Francisco con- lianism in Nelson Rockefeller’s manner has warm 


yntinentalize the right to strike. The 
er bargains in political positions and cockles of many a delegate’s heart, In this mood Latin 
| acrangements than are found in the has accepted the United States policy as progressi' 


wishes to eat i 


a mighty talking poin 


ference may ofte: 
1! ! 

ove all in commercia 
ntial set-up asked for by Latin America 


lh a development would be strong post- Luther Johnson's plea for mecting the under-dog | 


hemispheric pt clearly recognizing it for what it is—the oflicial ver 
lhe corollary of su 
yn other nations for Latin American markets al 


1at was announced as the first impor- what motivates this conference and draws the dele 
tes foreign economic policy together is the basic fear of today’s povernments—t! 


tch-can imperialism of revolution. Thus its success ot failure will not be a 


war bidding f: id giving him something before he bites. Fundam 


i 


diplomatic victories but by the degree to which the 
industrial progress blueprinted ia the proposals p 


simmering in many parts of Ame: 


The egal Case A gainst Hitler 


BY RAPHAEL LEMKIN 


in punish crimes of this kind, and by what 


opinion has been advanced that a state's tre 


ynmitted against prisoners of of its own nationals is an internal matter and of no « 
racy to the rules of warfare, such as cern to other states. The evolution of international law 
the use of poison gas, the tonpedoing of hospital ships, und international relations in modern times does not, ho 
rimes committed ipatnst inhabitants of the justify such an isolationist view. There have been 
suse Germany has had instances of states expressing their concern about 
state's treatment of its own citizens. The United Si 
uked the governments of czarist Russia and Ruman 
the ghastly pogroms they instigated or tolerated. The 
in behalf of the Greeks 
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also diplomatic action 
; when they were being massacred by the Turks 
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‘ntered into international treaties by wh 
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‘ainst their governments. In a treaty with 
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ise of theic religion.” In 1919 an 
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| treaties were signed under 
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he auspices of th¢ League 


ition on account of racial or 


11 Conference of American States provides that 


¢ Nations for the protection of racial, linguistic, and religious 
ities in Europe. The Declaration of the Eighth Inter- 


any 


religious motives which 


of human beings to live 


is contrary to the political and judicial systems of 


AGAINST GERMAN NATIONALS 

1¢ doctrine and experience of modern international law 
s subject have been summed up in a study published in 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
national Peace. The ruling principle is compellingly 


‘Each state has a legal duty to see that conditions 


oppress and degrac 


fy the conquest 


nal relations. La 
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citizens has been detrimental to the property 
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e on Refugees and the International Red Cross. Whole- 
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peace and order, and to this end it must treat its own 
lation in a way which will not violate the dictates of 


e or shock the conscience of mankind.” 


a I 
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which has the right 
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s. The Germans started 


enslaving all Europe. Even 
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Not even the Nazi state has dared to legalize crimes recog 
] every penal code comm murder, mayhem, tor- 
imprisonment, loot. The German penal code 

these acts as crimes has survived intact. The Nazis 

itly admitted that these acts are illegal. When the 

‘ ceful pogroms swept over the country, especially in 
the German government disow 1 responsibility for 
pontaneous indignation’ of | agents who had 

1 and tortured helpless people. The Nazis have simply 

ed to themselves a de facto sunity for their crimes. 
restore law and order such impunity must be abolished. 
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JURISDICTION—ALLIED OR GERMAN COU! 


The Allied military courts should conduct the trials. Per- 
sons who refer to jurisdictional obstacles Ger 
man war criminals in other than German the 
case of Coleman v. Tennessee, which was decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1878. In lier 
of the Northern army who had committed a murder in 
Tennessee had bezn brought to trial in Tennessee. The Su- 
preme Court denied that a Tennessee court had jurisdiction 


after the end of hostilities between the Northern and South- 


ern states, holding that the courts of formerly oc Ipic 1 ter- 


ritories had no jurisdiction over dismissed members of the 
occupying army. 

First World 
An 


Pasicrisie 


In Belgian and French cases dating from the 


War, however, the opposite view has been exp: 


jJockstegen ( 


Outstanding instance is the case of 
belge,”” 1920, I, p. 104). Bockstegen, a former member of 
the German army of occupation in Belgium, was recognized 
by a Belgian soldier with the Belgian army of occupation 
in the Rhineland as the murderer of several people in the 
returned to Belgium 
ily sentenced. In 


assert d that 


Belgian's native town. The accused was 


to stand trial for his deeds and was d an 


appeal to the Belgian Cour de Cassation he 
only German courts had jurisdiction, but the appeal was 


rejected, the court holding that Belgian courts could try men 


B 


army. It is obvious that this Belg: 


ium while members of 


who committed crimes in Belg 


German occupying 
leman 12 


is more to the point than the Ce Tennessee case 


Cases growing out of the First World War show a closer 
analogy to the present war-crimes problem than cases grow- 


ing out of the American Civil War 
} 


In addition to legal precedent, which supports the juri 


diction of Allied courts, there are strong reasons why the 
Germans should not be allowed to try their war criminals 


Germans 


the First World War thi 


in their own courts. After 
extorted a similar privilege from the Allies despite the ex- 
of the Treaty of Versailles that wa i 


pfess } rovisions 
1 in 


b iil 


he 


trials should be hel 


criminals was submitted to th 


ing the Germans got the numb educed to forty-fiv 

! ‘ | } + +- ot 
Only twelve were actually ought to trial in Lei ind 
only six were convicted. Fa lly light te were 
imposed. 

Moreover, the German judiciary |} been 1 ly d 

} 47 | ! ’ ne very 
praved by the Nazis. Under the present regime ¢ 
have enjo 1 a large amount af discretionary power. Th 
j | ‘ 1 { 

have had the right to establish their ov of a 
crime when an e» minal 1 { i 






The argument may be yr t 
establishment of a tribunal for tryis r crimit is avail- 
ible in international la A 
vided for by Articles 227-30 of the 7 of V 
Yielding to Germ nm mre ure t} A lie 1 to t] e 
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but they expressly res 1 the l 1 ted in those 
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A WASHINGTON DISPATCH to the N 
t, Mr. Mark Sullivan writes that 
ign of the strongly consery 
red States at the 


excent f 


he war than did Europe; partly to t 
despotic methods to which the 
ne; partly to great industrial prospe 
ism and discontent; and partly to 
vaganda intended to prejudice the 
ai - pas 


ical and economic ideas w 


is throbbing.—March 6, 1920 


SULD BE TOO OPTIMISTIC to 


leaders in the House of Represe: 
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iniversal military training from 
Le Aom id ‘ enc} e ram 
ne aemand for such a program is 


nt, time will run in favor of the opposition 
ools, and as workingmen realize tha 
tives behind the demand for conscription is not 
aggression but desire to have an army to use 
10uld be remembered utch d labor, the chance of foisting this sinister p 
‘tradition of the K “t after the F: he country will dwindle.—March 1 5, 1920, 


THE BELGIAN CHAMBER [has] granted suffrage i 
lections to women twenty-one years of age, ¥ 


P Peat 
excluding women of “notorious miscor 


members voted for the measure, all b 


1 : a 2: 
vhile the Socialists were divid 


R THE MILITARIST COUP ia Berlin the respotr 


. a . a i 
Ebert or Erzberger, nor upon an 
“5 within what remains of Germany, but upon t! 
I 
g ‘ rm . ‘ 
Coun ... Lhrougnout the 
‘ft 


he Germans to throw of 


heir own hands 


hey did so, but 
Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and 


Ss 


ted as if they desired chaos in German 
the best way to enthrone order and stab 
was to weaken and humiliate the Ebert govern 


»f its people.—March 20, 1920 
CISELY as was to have beea expected, the Lusk « 
izzled out in its report to the New York legi 
“the laws already oa our statute boo 
ed, are adequate to protect the institut: 
ind to preserve the constitutional rights 
citiz Exactly so. . . . Nothing but politics is behind 
various bills which the committee has submitted to the 


lature in order to justify its existence —Marc¢h 27, 192 


war criminals ou 
‘ment upon theie sovereignty BOOKS OF THE MONTH: H. L, Mencken and G 
rst part of this article appeared in the issu Jean Nathan, “The American Credo’; Edwin Muir, 


Moderns.” 
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The necessity for scientific invest 
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tne necas 





the tremendous number of permanently 


} } } ] = ? a f+ 
und disabled men we shail have in America alter 
Ra! bnae . t . ala . } 1] 
co DOODY traps, mines, al nMighn-expiGsive SieCiis 
I } 


h 


] z ] toe | + rrme 
make nice clean wounds; they shatter legs and arms 


On February 11 Dr. Sterling Brunnel, consult- 
to Secretary of War Stimson, told an army surgical con- 
nt of ali bDattie casualties 


that more than 15 per cen 


} 


een hand injuries. 


10t the only ones who need artificial 


eterans are 


Secretary of Labor Perkins reported last week that 
2,250,000 persons were disabled by industrial acci- 


in 1944, and a considerable number of these prob- 
4 ey 
iffered amputations. Further 


more, the 1944 epidemic 


' 
intile paralysis was the second worst in the recorded 


f th, 


of the and some of its vic- 


aisease 1n country, 


will undoubtedly want to replace a withered, useless 
by an efficient prosthetic appliance 

pite of optimistic stories, progress in the design and 
ction of The aims of 
manufacturers have changed little from Civil War days, 


n bracemakers fashioned crude peg legs for men who 


limbs has been slow. 


artificial 


lost a leg in battle. A serious need for intensive research 
the mechanics of artificial limbs has long existed, as both 


physically handicapped and the orthopedists know only 


1 
Betsy Barton in her admirable book on the problems 
sability, “And Now to Live Again,” referring to the 
eval” equipment with which the handicapped must 
to manage, voices the thought of many a disabled vet- 


"Tt has she says, ‘‘that the con- 


always surprised me,” 
} ' j ' | | ~jiipment hic] crt t t 
on of invalid equipment, which ought to 


call for 


and inventiveness that a Bel Geddes puts into 
ring a new way to make light invisible in our homes, 
be so devoid of imagination. The lame and weak 
less of the world are pushed into back bedrooms and 


ne has taken time or troul 


Care or 


) their deepest needs and help them invent some- 


" ’ 1 *T" ‘ } | tla 
vhich would make their ability to get around a little 
tiresome and limited.’”” Even such adv nces as have 


made, Miss Barton points out, create a pr 
prices of all 

t casily accessible to the vast majority 
ling and going to need them.’ 


these things are s 


the 


‘ : +} fj 14 } 
lp? on in this Heid and 


o 


Should Veterans Have Le 


BY EDWARD M. M 


AISEL 


ubpyect TO the ‘ Chuo I the OVC T l 

In time of peace, however, this t ed out t 
sibil! y which the Ciili ] AAiICG Gis 

: 

Was iti in Vy tO Spo anc ul OI I 
of the limb mar Su a Dusine { 
Septembe 1939, dk ed how this pea 
Was in t main conducted In the mad 
the profitable private amputee mari ct Ss 
few makers have resorted to ‘secret processes é 
ventions designed to attract the interest of pre 
developments unfortunatcly often exist merely 
of the manufacture Often tl y are merely a 
upon which to launch a new selling effort. It 


given an opportunity, any worth-whil 
stand on its own feet, and bring prestige 
inventor. On the other hand, some hoard 
for a lifetime and very often die with 


It is shocking that after three years 


modic research efforts the limb 


mented by contributions 


Administration, still provide most of 
in this field. 

There has been only the most inade 
of the possible utilization of plastics. Th 
for example, which appears to ha I 
monstrated in South Africa, uses a | 
is molded while soft about the stum, 
limb. After the mold has solidified, it | 


serted in the artific 


Celastik insert can be made whenever 
or alt 
reduces the time required for adjusting 


wearer. 


What the ittered victims of a der 
times is universalized in time of war. 4 
swollen by the wounded soldiers, their | 
ume and begins to make its he | 
convention of the A ican Legi ( 
which frankly stated Improvement in 
of artificial limbs has not kept pace \ 

ay other phases of et 


gress shown in many cy 


gress in mechanical construction of a 
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ause Uie Manuld 


be expected bx 
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the research so that scientific talen in be applied 


1 On , 
yblem The resolution 


went on to indo: ill efforts » establish a laboratory 

scientific research in artifictal-limb manufacture and... to 
} ' Fe . 

secure federal i other funds in order to establish this 


laboratory tmmediately, » that victims of this world wat 


{ h-needed 


can be the immediate beneficiaries of this much-neede 
With the enormous influence of the American Legion 
hind this injunction, what happened to sidetrack the 
mediate setting up of the ‘‘much-needed service’? On 
] 


November 14, 1942,.Chester C. Haddan, president 


of tne 


Association of Limb Manufacturers of America, received 
a letter from Brigadier General Frank T, Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, regarding the resolution which 
had been adopted at the American Legion convention, Mr 


c , ee 
Haddan gave this report of the letter’s contents: “Genera 


Hines stated in his letter to me that it had been his un- 


: aS ~ 1 ! a rreer ' 
pression that competition was particularly keen 10 artificia 
, t 4 - o 
limbs, and that he supposed . . . each manufacturer o! 
urtificial limbs would be under the necessity of making a 
product that would attract and hold patrons, and . . . would 
} ] . } cmt yeENte fe he _ ; { 
be alert to such improvements of his produc as wouk 
extend his mar! t. The General aid further that it had 
been his imps sion ft the l ficial limbs, of li 
manufacturers at least, have attained a high degree ¢ 
genuity and design, and ut he was mot aware that the 
r 4 so al 1 . 
1 nprovement in the manufacturing ot artificial limbs has 
not kept pace with the mechanical progress know i 


i 
Other phases of engineering 


Needless to say, the president of the Association of Lix 


Manufacturers of America hastened to assure the General 
1 t ’ 1 
that he was entirely correct in his “impressions,” that the 


American Legion was in leed all wet, and that progress in 


the limb industry had exceeded even the General's generous 
estimate. He added that some of the members of his o 

ganization “maintain a cesearch department and have spent 
many thousands of dollars year after year in research,” (It ts 
hard to discovet iny members who have speat thousands of 


loll . ha on search. They | » Cate ste tensed 
a lars year al r year io researcn ney nave certainty issued 
no regular scientific reports embodying the results of theic 
costly research.) In conclusion Mr. Haddan revealed the 

. } ‘ lr wo Id ypear that here bsolutely 
co of ins wort it would appear thal there ts abdsoluteiy 
no necessity for the allocation of any federal funds fo 
research in this field at the present time.” 

Thus so powerful an organization as the American Legion 
was thwarted in its declared intention of establishing a 


much-needed service,” essential to the welfare of the dis 


abled veterans of World War I! 

This is an illustration,’ Mr. Haddan informed his asso 
tates after further cort sspondeny e with General Hines, “of 
how the association in protect its members by promptly 
ind properly meeting such things as this at the time they 
irise.”’ It was a little unfair to take the full credit; a certain 


umount of callousness and indifference in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was also needed to produce the desired result, 
Though Mr. Haddan called the issue “closed,” criticism 


was not entt ‘d. In November, 1943, therefore, 


' 
. tranel 
4 , 












$ea } e Foundation, In a2 non-profit, 
Council of the Office of Sctentific Research and 





“nt is believed to have been a potent factor in ¢ 
aw heart. In view of Mr. Haddan’s strong 
the need for research, there is grim humor 
pectus of the new institute. “The need for a scien 
ization of this kind,” it says, “has long been 

remained, however, for the urgencies broug! 
World War II to bring such an organization into 
And after Mr, Haddan’s denial of any “necessi 
allocation of any federal funds for research in 
ut the present time,” there is irony in his announc 
plans for financing the enterprise: ‘The foundati 
De financed by contributions from interested pe 
organizations, grants, bequests, and donations; or b 
tion of federal and state funds.” 

Thus far the project has been poorly financed. 
ional Association of Manufacturers expressed inte 
took no action. 

At their convention in Chicago on January 


45, the limb makers were unable to point to 


‘ 


antial accomplishments of the foundation since : 


lishment in 1943, Moreover, the existence of 


uterests’” makes hopeful developments from that 
cem unlikely. For example, two of the most ps 
manufacturers and a colleague in Canada are repute 
atecested in British patents on metal limbs They 
tainly not encourage research that might lead to the 
f plastic or other novel types of appliance 

[tr may be too early to judge the new institute, 
lectde whether the board of governors recruited fro 
un orthopedic surgeons as well as from the acm 
ind Veterans’ Administration will be able to 
he mediocre level of research that has hitherto 


the limb industry. It is not too early, however, to 


the original recommendations of the American Leg 
provement in the design of artificial limbs is too 


the happiness and well-being of our disabled vete: 
be left to any private group of this kind, howeve: 


intentioned. It is a task for the most extensive, 


financed, and disinterested research. 


» 
Puritan Poem 
New Y 
the lease of the Belasco Theater 
Commissioner of License Moss 
Of public morals is the boss 
He constitutes himself the law 
On what is clean and what is raw, 
And if he thinks a play is pruti 
Ent, he acts as judge and jury, 
And saves us, thus, by finer vision, 
From a possibly fallible decision. 


And yet, we would mot mourn our 
If he were ex-Commissionet Moss 
MELVILL! 





e. February 27. Commissioner Paul Moss in 
n the closing of the pl ‘Trig’ as -onditi € reney 
on the closing of the play rio” aS a Condition of rene 
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Marion 


r personal gain or prestige. Basically, 


rure 


R Me, February 20 
rtisan? That is a question 


HAT 


winch aemands an 


—and why—is a pa 
immediate and accurate answer, 

because the answer will help to provide a solution 
ite international problems which refuse to le quiet un- 
Nobody « 


; partisans 


an pretend that the attit ude of the 
in Greece and Belgium, and to 


paint ully necessary” 


War s end. 
toward the 
esser extent in Trance, no matter how 


have been, points the way to a harmonious post-war 
nent of Europe's troubles. 

e word “'partisan” used to conjure up a picture of a 
‘ed minute man, unpaid, poorly armed, and ill fed, who 
red incredible hazards to harry the enemies occupying 


after organized resistance had ceased 


] 


1 1 
land, long 


nation's leaders had fied. Lately, the term has been 
nger of coming to mean something less noble, a sort of 
indeed, freedom is 
“a harlot to be 


al bandit who seeks freedom—if, 
were 


1 


he is really seeking—as if it 


1 up in the streets at the point of a submachine-gun.” 


No partisan I ever met quite fitted either of those descrip- 


Partisans almost always are men and women who 


er it far more important to kill Nazis and traitors than 
y dubious roles in ‘tragic situations.’’ Partisans almost 
yays are Greeks or Belgians or Yugoslavs or Frenchmen 


lians before they are Communists or royalists or col- 
vists or anarchists or any other form of “ists 
It might help Americans to understand what ‘partisan’ 
they were reminded that there have been partisans in 
ge. When a foreign army or a dictator's gang occupies 

‘to become a partisan over- 


A partisan is as old 


home town he is likely 
or no longer a living man at all. 
nay, as strong as the spirit of freedom—as weak and 
fect as all mankind. 

men who dumped the tea into 


sans. So were the Carolina patriots who follow ed F1 


Boston harbor were 
rancis 


through the cypress swamps Today's partisans 


ght for an ideal. It may 


be obscure, confused, ultimately 


pted or even lost sight of, but deep 
; and it is the very fuel on which they fgh 
critics of the E. L. A. S. in Greece 
slavia can accuse them of 


in every man it 


. Not even 


most bigot ed or ot 


s informal legions in Yugc 
harbor 


t} 


ig primarily for territory or money or a strategic 
they fight for the 


1 


of running their own country and their own people tn 
Wn Way. 
Early in 


olas, second in command of all E. L. 


’ 


Patras with Vasilios 
A. S. forces in the 
impressive mytho- 
al name of Hermes beard, ering 


= jutting dagger made him seem almost as exal ted a 
followers “ had 


October I sat just outside 


loponnesus. He was then known by the 


and his enormous giitt 


the 


his first interviewer as to 


er seen him. To Hermes, puffing an American cigarette and 


was no difference between 


, 
(nere 


ng glossily booted legs, 


Who Are the Partisans? 


BY MILTON BRACKER 






Germans and anyone who ever flirted with the thought of be- 
ing “in their camp.” Perhaps in terms of human loathing, if 
not of — justice, his feeling was even greater against 
“Greeks who tried fascism” than against the Germans 


Up to this point Hermes might have been a Norwegian, 
Belgian, Dutchman, 


went into the matter of arms and e 


Frenchman, or Yugoslav. Only when he 


jupment did the picture 
tend to particularize. He insisted that the mere P session of 
. might want implied the obliga 

A. S. man 


anything that the E. L. A. S 
tion to give it up uf even the least responsible E. L 


communism, 


required it. Here obviously was no question of 
Call his attitude personal, call it even Greek. Whether the 
views of the E. L. A. S. was 


nothing to indicate they were dictated by 


wrong, there 
My SsCOM— 


every cou 


is to him- 


were right or 


The essential fact is that the partisan in ntry is 


an individualist. In the last analysis his only resort 


self. He cannot go to the dispensary when he is sick or to the 


quartermaster to draw a pair of gloves to replace those he 


glory of the pec uliarly 


lost. The tragedy partisan are 
his own, and it is simply not po sible to superimpose the hard 


shell of power politics and expect it to fit the tortured human 


substance beneath. 


The fact that Russia is interested in Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia does not mean that every patriot in both countries 1s a 
Communist and that one must make up one’s mind about 


communism were the sole issue. 


A. S. or Tit 


lection of human beings to misuse the very words 


O as il 


the E. L. 


he predi 


for which they will die—democracy, for example—is not 
new. But probably never in the history of language has a 
word been used more carelessly than “Communist” when it is 


applied to any country, particularly to those of 


Italy and the Balkans 
Who, then, are the partisans / 
who fight fire and steel 


They are men and women, 


yes, and children, with flesh and 


irit. They are the expert Dutch sabote 
infant just two words, Pappie dodd (Daddy's dead), 
from the 


ur who taught his 
so that 


to wheedle 


when the Gestapo came nformation 
child that was all they would learn; the wizened French 
grandmother, Mme Marr, who hid seventeen American and 


the Yugoslav poet-editor who after letting 


Canadian soldiers; 


a Cheinik escape eleven times was asked why he hadn't shot 
the man and replied, “Don't be ridiculous; we got eleven 
rifles from him 

They are the men and women whose songs brought tears 
to my eyes in the broken down truck which took us from 
Katakolon to Pyrgos—on stolen German gasoline—the day I 
made the or | Jandi Z with the British in Gr They 


are the priest, the bar ker, the storekeeper who rode with us 


larshy wav to Araxos pa 


the next day all the marshy way 1x lren weak 


t chil 
ted intellectuals 


‘ss sm ished 


with hunger and malaria. They are the infurt. 


who before my ¢ 
delle Conve 


Tedeschi (German 


—yes, some were Communists 


two store wind n the Via te her re and put uf 


pies ) 









Dathouste Drops a Presiden 


BY JUDITH ROBINSON 


University, Halifax 
Dalhousie’s presi leat, 

ley, had resigned. Thus unobtrusi: 
on for months between anonym 


; + 


sident came to a bad end for the p 


d did not come before a member « 
ers had aimed a few buzz bombs 


ademic freedom. When Carletor 


Atlantic cables were still warm wit 


yrted that tcomings of Dalhousie governors 
in Genoa by the richest and most generous of ¢! 
uneasy Bologna, and among the bomb-loosened ro sity’s graduates and benefactors, the Right Honor 
Brennet They still fight on with a grim patience, urd Bedford Bennett, Viscount Bennett of Calgary 
particularly Prime Minister of Canada 


Lord Bennett's object of attack was the Board 
ernors’ majority resolution to resign unless Presiden 


did. The reason given for the board's action by the 

; 

was that a committee of five governors charged 
paring a campaign to obtain financial help for Da 
mad >] hy; } noarted lac 7 
nedical school had reported it useless 

‘ _ early > » lence rly iL ] hin 
efore her eves north of tons while Dr. Stanley, who had said thing 
eople and prosperous corporations, v 
i i 


1 


is captured 
ro; fortunately, her three young d 1wgh- Mn pec 

rrace and beauty, in her middle Lord Bennett regretted further that he 
withdraw the gifts he had made to Dalhousie and 


. . . ’ ; 
‘tween armed partisans in r to some institution which considered providit 


facilities more important than alleged antago 
That one must have shaken up Da 
bit, for last year Lord Bennett gave 
usie three-quarters of a million dollars to 
; 


law and medicine. Recall that in the pa 


‘ q 
inspired, pitts of almost a million more, 
; 


ty-five, lean, intense, crippled in a para. romised at least a quarter-million in the future, and 


t 


v1 of a professor. He has two degrees seen that the old alumnus was dropping his bom 
be led an “intellectual Socialist’ or to the committee of five. He went on dropping the 
graduated from anot nquired how many wealthy persons had de 
he learned to plan lines subscribe to Dalhousie’s financial campaign becau 
know how many L eh Stanley was president. He asked what sums had been 
nough ed if he were got rid of. He warned that if S 
‘rere forced on such an issue no really con 
was a questi resist- man would again accept the presid sncy of Dalhou 
When Sil nd his in- har; that since he had refused to be a yes-man, ¢ 
eat trocat Inez Stanley had never had a square deal at Dall 
ed the chairman of the board not to let the en 
y do irreparable injury to the university's 
florts to injure the university's president. 
chairman of Dalhousie University’s Board o! 
Colonel Kenrick Laurie (Indian Army, ret 
Haligonian by birth and inheritance. His 


ty aflairs is the ex-chairman of the board, 
or Stewart, O.B.E., K.C 


one of Halifax's a 
lawyers and a director of many far-flu 
McGregor Stewart who framed 


the committee of five that it was useless to a; 





Cali 
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iS uniy 


standing 
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cial and econom: 





POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL Vayo 














Brazil Plays at Democracy 


losest collaborators. On the other ha: 





opposition a man around whom pro-demc 
ments in Brazil might gather. Although, under ot 
cumstances, a civilian candidate might have been 
But there are by certain groups, the fact that Gomez, although 
this change which is known for his lack of personal ambition and 


terest our readers. by a large part of the army, has resulted in rapidly 
through a telephone ing support for his candidacy. Today he has be 
tavio Mangabeira, former spearhead of the military and civilian opposition 
Vargas's every political gesture is naturally si 

ready the constitutional amendments decreed by 
February 28, when he announced that the date of 

ised elections would be fixed within the next ni: 


vay but totally ignored by the have all the characteristics of a maneuver. A pol 


hose policy has always been 


1 } , 
to brush carried out by the Diario da Noite among the 
ghia oid nahaler f lirect the affair P sroups brands this ‘‘constitutional f -_—* _ 
men destined ultimateiy to direct the affairs of groups Drands this comstitutronai rerorm = as a poil 
n with whom the United States will have designed not to change but to reinforce the fas 
il’s most outstan y | re sponsible stitution of 1937 under which he nest and tree 


ra has remained quictly confident in never take place. His opponents are therefore 


tha C+ ; 1A re n ” T lye 
ople to resume ing that the lifting of the press censorship be 


‘one > o : 


ect that this sum- the restoration of other democratic guaranties. 


call from Rio made in response to the telephone call from 


was still President of the republic. Noticias, Mr. Mangabeira said that “in order for 
pro-Ally Diario de Noticias which of the press and all other freedoms to become truly e! 
that the govern- they must not be bestowed as favors by the governn 
| that the fol- must be guaranteed by the existence of a democr 
tab- firmly established constitution.” In the same staten 
Mangabeira welcomed “with enthusiasm the move 
favor of Eduardo Gémez,”’ whom he considers 
presiding, with the support of all Brazilians, over 
ition to Vargas. of national reorganization.” 
truggles, Gomez Possibly the Brazilian dictator is aiming at son 
limited military more specific than improving his position at the Mex: 


officers of the San Francisco conferences. Possibly, while passing 


pproval of Rio, Secretary of Stettinius made it clear that 


are common would encounter difliculties in obtaining the positic 

coup d'état: sires on the council of the new international organiz 
i ‘ 

ld be continued in power 


his purposes Getulio Va 
1 mm 1 
i 


been forced to make concessions, The press is a 


its new freedom with far more fervor than the regim 


e 


co 


ed. Besides p iblishing severe criticisms of 


policies of the nine-year dictatorship, it has come 


the immediate destruction of the centers of Nazi 
tion still remaining in Brazil. It has also initiated 
announcement of erful campaign in favor of a general amnesty for 


hat is all it is and prisoners. If Vargas attempts to regain ground for 


again, then I shall tatorship after the San Francisco conference he ma 


ii 


for the leade: hip that it is too late. The co 


1 
i 


lapse of his regime would 
eee ee ‘ me 

great repercussion througnou America, espec laily in 

played an im- tina. It would be one of the people's victories of th 
hand, the The article which follows, by Samuel Wainer 
any action against lear, up-to-date picture of the Brazilian dictator 


is losing ground even 
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at Brazil 


POLITI< 


served 
Caio Cesar 


tine dictator as ha y said 








‘ 
> yyeth ; 
e nemo 


rocesses and 


own regime.” The ousting of Vargas and the recot 


the Brazilian people's fundamental rights v on 
ther hand, lead to the democratization of more than 
South America and shake the foundations of remain 
tatorships, Brazil's two million in In uf wu ; 
en immeasutably strengthen the four m mem 
the Confederation Latin Am in Workers in 
iggle for freedom. in a speech made last May Varga 
tently revealed the strength of the workers’ resistance 


istado Novo when he 


til’s workers belon; 


is's totalitarian s the first American version of 
is closely linked to its European prototypes ind 43 
n the systems evolved by Mussolini, Salazar, Pilsud- 
{ Hitler. It és aot, as some would have tt, a persona 
' ! ] 11, . 
dictatorship of the type that occurs per ydicaily in 
i a | 
‘rica, Vargas, who was forced into the wa 1ins 
' ’ 
when the pressure ¢ Oreign eve t lated 
. at if 9 ™ ‘ — » Ee clear 
resistance, still hopes to ve the peace. He cic 
lizes the prestige a to him from Brazti's pa 
4 ) { = : " .£ T > 
n in the war, Each laudatory n { from the ‘ 
is fully exploited; at one tim Il newspapers wel 


to feature excerpts from 


h Sumner Welles expre 

s regime. In April, 1944, however, popular pressure 

Vargas to announce that he would pert elections 
o A 

he objective of completing the existing institutions 


ynstitution) of the Estado Not 


ie following month pro-demo rat 


; ; ' 
their efforts, and last week Vargas announced that 
» of the elections would be set within the next ninety 
He also lifted the press censorship. The elected Presi- 
to be inducted thirty days after the polling and Con- 


, r ey tine 4 | vIn tlie ¢ 2c Ant 
ixty days after. The question of modiiying the present 


ition or creating a new one is left to the mew Con 
Did Vargas at last recognize that democracy 1s the 


ear a people's revolut 


LU 


f the future, did he f 


ely wish to strengthen his hand at the Mexico and 
incisco conferences? The next months will give the 

But two facts are certain: once the lid is off, events 
ppen quickly in Brazil; and if Vargas is reelected, 
*ctions will have been faked, for the people are over- 


! 
igly against him 


, 11 F oo on 
would have been like tomorrow haa 


promise 
i 


epted Vargas's April 


present snsticution 


today. Vargas can now 


nM by simple decreto-lez 





P { . saan = ee 
nectively. In northern Brazil, wh 
} 
popula t is concentrated, the t ¢ 
uf 0 pe nt, while dail 
) t 9 

starvation level of 50 Americas 
nedy thus sit 1 by establish rh 
xing ¢ \ profits, which ha 

> i 

) mt. H ution” w f 

ve) ) { y 6,6 » yy cry 
million i Aug 194 Vargas 
brink of YI istrop!} 
i 
, , 

n crisis sharpened the p 
erro ; the first answer to incre 
al } M0 | ! a Kl i > | i 

4 i 
! | a 

Wa organized to pia ¢ the | 

‘ ‘ 1 } 
siteiro, wiose Pp! Ch al Ie ic Cx 

sf rr} r mr 
1939, ace still in exile. The U. D 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


ippen to the 

answer depenc § on 
11 

in Germany will have 


of 


single fact that an omnipotent govern- 
i o 


ay the very existence 


wm being used freely as a standard of value 
If it were permitted to find its own level, 
ive already reached the last stage of depre- 
mount of money in the hands of the people 
in ridiculous disproportion to the existing 


money—banknotes 


[he a unt of paper 


| 

( lion marks at the outbreak of the war 

at the beginning of this year. And the 

ommercial and savings-bank accounts 

t lly « na M reover, it should 

{ Ss ( ( \ ncrease 18 pro 
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1 by 5 bil n 1942, by 9 billie 

16 billion in 1 Bank accounts and 
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system has worked fairly well. But it presupposes 





ence of an authority fully equ pped with the instr 





power necessary for its operation. The enforceme: 





ery required ts tremendons 


millions of obedient 
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Nd supervisors, 





the assistance of the 
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population, each one observing his neighbor, spyit 





incing, and the use of revolting brutality and terror. W 






the Nazi rule collapses, this apparatus too will colla 









the dams which have pres ented the colossal amounts o! 






money from rushing into the market will crumble. I 
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will run wild in the | ractically empty market, and in 






short time the value of the currency will probably eva; 
) | 





nearly to nothing. To prevent this, the authority s 
the Nazis—be it the AMG or s¢ 


preserve or re-create their machinery of control. A: 






mething else—would have 







machinery would have to obtain the same degree of obe 






Nazis. 
It is hard to believe that this could be accomplished. Ii 
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nd assistance, and quickly become as effective, as 







equally hard to believe that the American and British 






istrations would be very eager to revive Nazi enforcen 






methods. One must expect, therefore, that after the 






the German currency will be headed toward rapid and n 






extinction. This will add to the chaos in the co 
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and for the middle classes, in particular, it will amount 
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1923, to a xpropriation, Yet in spite of 


disagreeable prospects the Allied administration may 


ferrin 








it the conclusion that the wisest course of action is to 


lish a brand-new currency and not bother at all about 








one. In time some rate of exchange between the old mar 






the new currency will automatically develop, infinites 





the value of the ola mark may be, and in the end the 








nants of the old mark may possibly be exchanged 





new currency. This, incidentally, was the method the 






mans themselves applied after their currency coll 
1923. 
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lity into 247 separate organizations vaunted research 
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of Nazareth. Fifty million people in the Unt States : 
Him as their Master more convit ed than [ am by he 1 ‘ i 
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Unfinished Debate 
FRANK KNIGHT, an economist, and Profes- 


a teacher of religion, carry on m 








PROFESSOR 
sor Thornton Merriam, 
2 Lhe Ec 


on the 


} , ~ 1} 
ynomic Order and Religion” (Harper, $3) a debate 


relevance of religion to economic life. Professor 


Knight believes that a democratic society requires impersonal 


standards of justice, to be arrived at rationally. The Christian 


ideal of love, in his opinion, is a much too sentimental and 


personal attit ide toward economik and social issues. In this 


criticism he certainly scores off certain modern forms of senti- 


mentalized religion, but he hardly deals adequately with the 


source of the will to be just to the neighbor, distinct from 


rational elaborations of standards of justice. Neither author 
is concerned with the problem of the relation of ultimate 


moral princi; les to relative and historical standards of morals, 


; ; a 
which is in a sense the crucial tss im any discussion of the 

+ | 
relation of rel 


rion to social ethics. Knoight wisely remarks 


that ‘absolutism toward prin ipl and instrumentalism are 


twin or polar vices of modern intellectual life,” but the ques- 


I 
tion how to prevent pragmatt m from d generating into 
moral nihilism and how to prevent any sense of moral 
r ponsil lity from dev loy ng too absolute and fixed 
historical standa is not answered 


) { 1 ere ] ! _ 4 é rotl e + raArTh 

Professor Merriam challenges Knight's rather too vigorous 
las sez fair S( sal nhyl sol hy nd rrsy . 2 1 greater em- 

‘ Ca BcAl ih A i bhi } i ) Ali a i v ‘ re 5 ALL Aid 
7 — | planning. but Knight ww be right in 
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ophy ft ws natura O cessarily from a Christian view 
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of life. Certainly many Christians do not hold it and many 





The definitions of religion and Christianity are not sharp 
en 1 th iysis Of th el on tween ultimate 
| 1 il | hilos¢ € ot <« enough, to be of 
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Work in Progress 
AN INTERESTING MISCELLANY of jects is treated 
, . 1 7 | oat ; ] sane, 1 ‘ 
ina I 1 OL ¢ VS DY anthropos and socroloecists 
e! | “The Sce of Man in the World Crisis,” edited 
| 1 Linton (Ce l é I $4). The dis- 
( ol t eX e of race mi- 
, 1; ; bos 1 fy)? > 
| 4 y ‘ Al 4 aw 


f t, and r r ationalism 
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iii y t ‘ t wait until they 

1 | } ot nu ince. It is 
} uf } of ft or how thet 
| | ; { 
it ich a scien as « t from a enlinc appr i 
t 1 ’ 

) ecu human | Ins Dy coupcrating scientists who 


forward than about the 
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re about Carryipy sviutions 
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“proper” limits of their professional discipline. And 4, 
“world crisis” remains just as dark and dread as | 


The news from the field of “‘race” indicates that 





pologists are not making new discoveries about races but ar 





refining their concepts. It is no longer fashionable, a; 





deed it was never sensible, to say “there are no races 





was a non-sequitur from such truths as that there is no | 
ish or Aryan race, that heredity takes place only alor 






lines, that races overlap im respect to certain feature 





races have histories. The whole theoretical problem 





to be largely a matter of semantic clarification and 






tion of meanings. It might be well to add a professior 






ogician to the working company of anthropologists a 
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French Arms in America 
“WE HAVE BEEN contemporaries and fellow-laborers in 


the cause of liberty, and we have lived together as brothe; 
should do in harmonious friendship.’ With this q 
from a letter of Washington to Rochambeau, written in 178 
Stephen Bonsal opens and closes his beautifull 
French Were Here’ (Doubleday, Doran, § 


This history of the French army which, together wit 









\W/1I | 
When the 






French navy, made Yorktown possible is a rare ai 





combination of careful scholarship and fascinating | 





Mr. Bonsal has followed the army from the time it a 





in Brest in the spring of 1780 until it embarked from Ne 





, 


England ports late in 178 
The descriptions of the siege of Yorktown are go 






military history. The impressions of the French sol 





eUW str ealed in #) ar nt lathe ‘ 
new country, as reveaied in their diaries and ietters, 





with the reactions of the Americans to their new al! 





stitute invaluable social history of the kind too seldom seer 
Appraisals of Washington, Lafayette, Rochambeau 
host of lesser figures, 






made by their contemporaric 





teresting and significant. The part played in our Rev 





by intrigue and diplomacy is made more lucid. A la 





ber of important but nearly forgotten incidents—such a 





naval clash between Destouches and Graves off the V 
capes in March, 1781, and the brilliant, reckless cl 
W ayne 

1 


deserved notice. This small book covers a brief pericd 






which saved 


é 


Lafayette at Green Spring 






history, but its importance far outreaches its span. 
RALPH ADAMS BR 






Facing East 
FOR MOST AMERICANS Japan's attack on Pear! H 


on December 7, 1941, is expla 





inable only in terms of 






nese treachery. Few have any real unaersti 





nding ol 










ort » nr ¢ n t ) he) wt joringe ft > f 
Ihe WIN in s/\Mm n OlICyY aurin { cru 





which encouraged the Japanese in their belief that they 





destined to dominate the Pacific. And in the absence ¢ 





understanding very few have a clear idea of how Am 





Pacific policy should be shaped in the post-war period 





prevent a repetition of the tragedy of recent years. In ‘ 
ica's Far Eastern Policy’’ (published by International S 
tariat, Institute of Pacific distributed by the 
Macmillan Company, $3) T. A. Bisson presents an extr 


dinarily clear, unvarnished picture of how this country sts 
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1ese antagonism by verbal opposition to Nippon’s 
{siatic aspirations while providing it with the basic war 
i not 


Bisson con- 


{ as narnia! _ { ‘ 
e basic security problems which this country f 


without which { 


its aggressive 


a maintained. In this perspective 


icific in the post-war period. Of part cular signif 


his analysis of the prospects for the regeneration of 


ough economic reforms that will strengthen the 


2 of the farmers and the wage-earging groups within 


se population MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Four Explorers 


ich a cluttering of publishers’ Lists 


R WAS THERE f 
ibbish as mow ia the case of books about Latin 

Yet the number of good books also constantly 

The latest is Called Them,” by 

9 Wolfgang von Hagen (Knopf, $3.75), which con- 
; well-made accounts of the lives and principal Latin 


South America 


in explorations of four scientists. The first, and the 
h I found most absorbing, is a study of the work 


sich 
Whoicil 


La Condamine, the eighteenth-century Frenchman whose 


yn was undertaken to settle the dispute between the 


wu 


Newtonians and the Cassinians concerning the shape of 


th. The others are Humboldt, Darwin, and Richard 
the botanist who, together with Wallace and Bates, 
studies. The 


Southern 


1e foundations of Amazonian naturalistic 
o forms an admirable introduction to 
phere geography, and because of its author's lively 
st in the social life of the time, it will be of very great 
to the historical student, especially the first section 
scumentation is never less than adequate, and the use 
responsible. There is an unfortunate tendency to 
the story along with unnecessary violence, as in such 
: When Humboldt wrote of the electric 
Europe gasped in astonishment.” Nine-teaths of 
k, though, is so absorbing that in these times it must 
RALPH BATES 


ce as this, 


ed as first-rate 


umber Workers 


)UT HALF of “Lumber and Labor,” by Vernon H. 
(Farrar and Rinehart, $3), is devoted to events prior 
33, and the remainder is taken up with the growth and 
ms of unionism since the first Roosevelt Administra- 
While the early material is available elsewhere, the 
; dealing with recent events contain much new t 
not available in monographic or book form. The 
on the growth and internal difficulties of the unions 
of details on the rise of the new unions, the split and 


of two non-company unions, and the factional 


rsy within the International Woodworkers of 


Dr. Jensen glides over some of the differences 
the C. J. O. union. Officers who were following 
munist anti-war line early in 1941 are euphemistically 

ibed as having “an anti-war philosophy.’ No efoxt i 
> examine the reasons why the same officers 
tory and tractable in the fall of 1941, or to indicat 
it new attitude reflected a change in political view by 
inion leaders, or that the change was influenced by 
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On the whole, the a 


) ( ynsidera ) 
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HERMAN MELVILLE: 
THE TRAGEDY OF MIND 
By William Ellery Sedgwick 


“Will, [ believe, not merely take a high place in the 
canon of Melville criticism; it will be also valued as 
the expression of a sound type of criticism...f know 
no other study that achieves such unified excellence 
—Lewis Mumford, N. >. Times Book Review $2 
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HARVARD DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 
By Willi Apel 


“Rates as one of the finest books on music ever to 
reach print ...1 don’t see how any person seriously 
interested in music can afford to jet it go by.” — Boston 
Herald $6.00 





IDEAS IN AMERICA 


By Howard Mumford Jones. “A collection o 
dresses. Thoroughly honest and readable and often exciting 
—N YY. Times Book Review, $3.00 


EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBLE LIVING 


By Wallace B. Donham. “A most challenging and stimulating 
analysis of the modern university and its place in society . 
forthright in practical suggestions.” —Chicago Sun $3.00 


THE FIRST LINCOLN CAMPAIGN 


By Reinhard H. Luthin. “A scholarly study of an important 
campaign.” —Chicago Tribune. $3.50 


CHINA ENTERS THE MACHINE ACGE& 
A Study of Labor in Chinese War Industry 


By Kuo-heng Shih. “A substantial and most illuminating discus- 
sion of the general problem which China faces in changing fram 
an agricultural to an industrialized country.” —Jbe Nation $2.50 


A CENTURY OF LATIN-AMERICAN THOUGHT 


f essays and ad- 


By W. Rex Crawford. “Finely done... an exciting and useful 
introduction to an area of inter-American ly un 
occupied.” Saturday Review of Literat $3.50 


FREUD: MASTER AND FRIEND 


By Hauns Sachs. “A warmly intimate portra 
survivor of the early group of six close disciple 


of Freud by a 
$2.50 


ee 
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shown much diligence in gathering and assembling a large 
mass of material, and readers of these page: will be rewarded 


by much interesting information. PHILIP TAFT 


A Way of Peace 


THE TECHNIQUES of psychology and 
been applied to the study of an early and still actively func- 


+} nol h ¢ 
inthnropoloLy nave 


g American Indian culture in an important stud 
“The Hopi Way,” by 
and Dr. Alice Joseph, a neuro-psychiatrist (University of 
Chicago, $3). The Hopi, a group of 3,500 American Indians 
living in the remote highlands of northern Arizona on a site 
they have occupied since about 1150, are one of the most 


ancient population groups of the American continent. Their 


tioning 


Laura Thompson, an anthropologist, 


1 


’ ; ” P vee aS 
name means the “peaceful people,” and their intricately bal- 
° . rr ’ 1 
anced organization is oriented toward peace. The methods by 
| 


which the Hopi maintain a pea eful, democratic societ 


the gains the individual makes and the price he pays in 


accepting certain group restricuuons which are at once bot l 


limiting and liberating are fully explored in this excellent 


titutions, types Ol 


I 
ts that permeate the Hopi way 


little volume. An understanding of the in 
relationship and basic cot Cc} 
can be highly suggestive to all persons concerned with the 
immediate and century-old problem of aggressive hostility in 
the Western world. Although the book is mainly confined 
to the presentation of its rich material and indulges in few 


generalizations, tts total effect is to reaflirm the belief that 


} } Bas ‘ } TY re t t nm ; 
democratic peace cannot De achieved merely Dy means of 





| This short, factual | 
book covers | 
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China S Military Power 
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Transportation and Communication 


Government and Social Organization 


Place in the World of Tomorrow 


CHINA among 
the POWERS 


BY DAVID N. ROWE 
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covenants between great powers. What is even more esser 
is the constant effort to that end of individuals in socie 
that are both sufficiently elastic and sufficiently firm to a} 
for social change and individual expression. 

“The Hopi Way’’ has an introduction by John Collie 
until recently Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and js j}}y 
trated with beautiful photographs. It is the first of a seris 
of volumes resulting from a three-year collaboration betwee 
the Indian Service and the Committee on Human Develo- 
VIRGINIA MISHNUN 









ment of the University of Chicago. 









Facts Only 


DARRELL GARWOOD, the author of “Artist in low, 
life of Grant Wood (W. W. Norton, $3.50), refer 
subject at one point as the painter who knew more abo 









farmers’ overalls than any other painter in this country 






pretty well captures the tone of the biography, 
In a book about a painter whose position is by no meg 







unassailable it is not over-exacting to look for some pes 





1 


evaluation of his work and some indication as to 
at a le 





work is related to the sort of life he lived— 









deeper than “there was a water can nearby, so that got 
painting too.” But little is said about Wood as a p 
would not be just as revealing had he been a phoi 











There are a few references to matters of technique 





more misleading than otherwise. The importance of \ 





technique as formed and affected by his outlook as a paint 





is largely disregarded. Granted that it is difficult to 





which factors determine which brush strokes, it 1 





less an effort to which a painter’s biographer is < 





No information on which pictures sold for how 
P 





whom can repiace that. 
Even more irritating than Mr. Garwocd’s short 
i hlin 





the biographer of a painter is his consistent an 


osity as the biographer of a man. Wood's protract 





cence in his relations with women, the failure of his 1 





and the conflicts of his personality with other pers 


the university where he worked certainly deser 





extended treatment. 
But if all you are looking for is the facts about Gract 
Wood, this book will do. ARTHUR LIDOV 





Doctor and Patient 
THROUGH ALL THE HISTORY of 


Esculapius to Jean Hersholt, the ideal has been the 


as physician; and there has always been a large enov 





medicin¢ 
! 






ity of humanists in the profession to give the cor 





reality. But latterly we have been rather self-conscio 





. ; 
them, assuring ourselves of their existence by | 
hs 





movies, radio programs, novels, advertisements, 
other modern vehicles of myth. For 


easily aware that the doctor who served his com 


and all the 





sor, and God the Father is becomi: 


For one thing, the modern community is too he 


he aler contes 
’ 


to be comprehended by one man; the doctor knows 


tients almost as little as they know ¢ wh other. Fo 
the growth of medical knowledge has made the fa 

} 
titioner inevilably dependent on the specialist, the 
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| horse-and-bug joctor. An outstanding m 
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and coordinate his efforts with theirs. This takes 







' ake? s : ic NTiMATE friends of Gertrude Stein, aware of 
would be less shocking they v e bartenders. How- 4 — t ‘ 3 : 

o ae , ner 1ndomutabie cour ime ana resourcefulness, 
thus can t! nod shysician add to his own : ' , 
A nN so — ’ were not ac all surprised when she emerged 

y } > ot ha ¢ ; la da +; ho hr noht j . : ° 
es those of the old-style doctor who brought his unscathed from the Nazi occupation of 
s into the wOtid and stayed with them for hire, France, with even her Picasso collection abso- 
J. MITCHELL MORSE tutely intact, and her poodle Basket wagging his tail 





contentedly at her heels. Bue Miss Stein had had her 


full share of troubles and excitement in the past four 







years, and it is this unbelievable period that she de- 
scribes in full in this most graphic and revealing of 
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ill ber books. 
THERE has been a small spate of novels by newspaper Gertrude Stein proved in her Autobiography of 
! ‘ Pr T)bi t, 7 _ ; ee 
: orrespondents. In recent weeks four have come my Alice B. Toklas that, when she wants to, she can 






[he Troubled Midnight’ by John Gunther (Harper, = write straightforward English that any average 


“It's Always Tomorrow’ by Robert St. John 





1-school student can understand. Wars 1 Have 





1 


Seen, with a few very minor aberratioas, is another 
such book. The first half, in fact, which conveys an 
impression that the author was more concerned with 
foraging food for her dogs than with the fate of 
democracy, struck this publisher as all too compre- 
t 

i 


bleday, Doran, $2.50), “Return to the Vineyard” by 





Loos and Walter Duranty (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), 






The Open City"’ by Shelley Smith Mydans (Doubleday, 







, $2.50 )—and they have started me wondering, among 













things, why so much of a point has always been made 3 1ensible. Before long, however, Miss Stein very 
ees e > - 4 , >s ‘ ‘ . : ° . * 
inability ol reporters to write fiction. For if by the 33 obviously was caught up 10 the heroic exploits or 
to write a novel we mean simply the ability to com- = the Maquis; her sense of Olympian detachment 






story with some kind of plot and characters, there is vanished in the excitement of a battle for liberation; 
»f the Americans gave her the thrill and 





’ ~~ ¢ the comt: ( 
idence that newspapermen have any more difficulty me COMING 
supreme delight of her whole crowded life. 





ther mortals in achieving this questionable distinction ; 


> 





we mean something more, if we mean the ability to 3 Bear = mind that this entire bool: was writs nin 
; g fonghand under the very noses of the Nazis. After 

ne AP REY ee age they were driven out of France, Alice Toklas typed 
SURO IS MESEVAM: Lhe INCIGENCE OF Creative talent if the manuscript and Frank Gervasi, who moved in 
rnalist’s trade is no more interesting or significant than with General Patch’s Seventh U. S. Army, brought 


} . - our lan? > - Low Gal e ° ° . — a. 
idence of creative talent in any other field it back with him to America. Wars I Have Seen 1s 








ry 


od novel, then it seems to me that the profession 
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on the other hand—and I am not being paradoxical— the on-the-spot story of what the common people of 
four novels I have been reading, two, Mr. Duranty’s France endured from 1949 to September, 1944. 
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ir, ot. John’s, are worth discussing only b« se C ; ) 
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newspaper people t! , Vv hile Mi Mydan no Ne ne Qe. a 
Mr. Gunther's are not good books, we | this judg- PRESIDENT, RANDOM HOUSE |/ 
quite without reference to the way their authors earn : 
livines; but we cannot read either Mr. Dura ty's nove WARS HAVE SEEN 
St. John’s without being struck by their lack of tl! a3 —_ 
power which we look for in the trained journalist: 7 By GERTRUDE STEIN 
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he power to understand the political events with ‘+12. $2.50, ARANDOM HOUSE BOOK 
have been professionally concerned. AEs 7 | 
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than ever, 


NOW, 
Red Cross blood plasma ts 


more 


save the lives of 


and 


needed to 
thousands of wounded soldiers 
sailors, fighting on half-a-dozen fronts 
around the world. Plasma can send 
a man back to the fighting lines to 
continue the battle . . . can send 
him back, eventually, to his loved 
ones. And every American can back 
up his men in the service quickly, 


GIVE A PINT 
A LIFE. 


effectively. 


TO SAVE 


easily, 
OF BLOOD 
Call your Red Cross Blood Donor 


Center today, and make an appoint- 


ment. 
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Miss I 
with the theme of the resettleme 


For instance, in "Return to the Vineyard,” 
Mr. 


devas 


Duranty deal 
tated European village. It is a subject to whid 
suppose that someone of Mr. Duranty’s ex 
bring a certain sense of political reality. Y 

le insight that it may be difficult, after this w,- 
for the peasant populations of the liberated countries to , 


would 
1) 


would 
ror the sing 


the aid of tl 
ex. ay as they were lived before the war, Mr. Duranty ¢ 
tributes not a jot to either our emotional or political ; 
prehension of an enormous problem. “Return to the Vin: 
“Swiss Family Robinson’ 


1€ Occupation authorities in resuming tl 


yard” turns out to be a 
war reconstruction climaxed wi 
Hollywood gangsterism. Even its parable tone sad € 
like characters are an offense against reality. Yet Mr. Durany 
—I know nothing about Miss Loos—for years 

major role in forming American opinion about a ver 
portant reality indeed, the Soviet Union; it was throug 
eyes that millions of us saw the workings of the Five-Y 
Plan, the Moscow trials, the Russian purges. In the light 
on the subject of 


of this sample of his thinking 


Europe, how are we now to evaluate Mr. Duranty 
pretations as a journalist? 

The case of Mr. St. John is even worse; in fact, it is much 
Miss Loos’s and Mr. Duran el has at 
serious point of departure, but “It’s Always Tomorrow, 
story of falls in 
Poland, loses his love but finds his soul in Hungary 
France, and finds a new love and a strength. 
ened England, is | 
exhibitionistic, and vulgar. I have never read Mr. St 

From the Land of Silent People’’ or listened to his 
casts; this first-person narrative is my only experience 
I think it would be hard to convince me that t! 
“It’s Al 


worse. ty’s nov 


1 


a newspa} er corres spondent who 


mania, and 


soul in from start to finish 


work. But I 
hat deals in the primitive politics of 
’ could ever, under any circumstances, giv 


mind t 
Tomorrow’ 
political fact or interpretation that I could now trust 
It is difficult to explain why the novels of Mr. G 
and Mrs. Mydans do not raise this question of their aut 
professional authority. Perhaps it is merely because, 
case of Mrs. Mydans’s ‘The Open City 
so close to actual experience, and because, 
“The Troubled Midnight,’ 


which the trivial 


, the narrative staj 
in the Case ¢ 
Mr. Gunther's ’ the pages of | 


cal discussion with narrative 1s 
are sufficiently thoughtful to be reassuring. 


is about the love-life of a young American Lenc 


“The Trouble 
Midnight” 
Lease worker in Constantinople; its possible allegor: 
tention 
Nazi, an Englishman, and an American—is not support 
by its quality of fantasy. The Open City” 
what it was like to be interned by the Japanese; it might 


—the young woman chooses for her love among : 


is an account ¢ 


much better have been told as simple fact than as 
simple fiction. But although neither book is a very go: 


of the imagination, they still allow themselves to be esti 
mated as acts of the imagination, not as evidence of a ki! 
of professional inadequacy. 

Quite 
grippe or other complaints which are alleviated by light novels 
I can recommend “Miss Dilly Says No” by Theodore Pratt 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $2.50). DIANA TRILLING 


apart from all this: for sufferers from late-wintet 
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GOOD movie : ! 
from “The Picture of Do- 
Albert Lewin’s version is 

| 


earnest, and, I am afraid, 





__ 
\ 





v 









0 Lowell Gilmore is close to the 
to the \ ; Basil Hallward, who tries to 
on Christian, and bourgeois all 
se same time, and I very much like 





Lansbury as Sibyl Vane. Some 





are liable to laugh at her and 
< of her as insipid, but I think 
touching and exact in her de- 


pec ial 



































‘ ; romanticism and in a s] 
a 5!) Aug of shert-lipped English beauty, 
le 4 Yag iate to the period and to Sibyl’s 
In nd evocative of milkmaids tn 
ol steenth-century pornographic prints 
in . ral, too, Mr. Lewin’s modifica- 
the story and his outright in- 
; seem sensible, and I feel, sym- 
- uly, that he has tried very hard 
isfer the tone of the vel to 
en. Yet for all its oddity and 
weakness the nove!—which I 
Mr. Lewin for causing me at 
ead—is dist ed, wise, and 
; ng; whereas Mov > yust 
: d horror pict lecoratec 
me erams and an ciaborate moral, 
er le with a sincere effort at good 
t her than with passion, :mme- 

It’s or imagination 

oi Oscar Wilde’s proxy, Lord Heary 
in George Sanders delivers the 
: , ; ms almost too expertly. They will 
fa tless panic the public they were 
wih 1 to pulverize, as I gather 
a ' s epigrams, and most other good 
Fat always have; but they sound too 
1¢ like the nervous merciless rattle 
$ Ol llophane. In tone and pace that 
Is be good; but it isn’t good here, 
T the shallow clatter completely 
in | to reveal Sir Henry's boredom and 
port holy or his stature as an intelli- 
an and as a moralist. Within these 
- ts I think Sanders very capable, but 
01 better men for the role would have 
Robert Morley and the Jate Laird 
and I suspect Henry Daniell or 
Mowbray might have done better, 
& matter. Nobody can be | lamed 
‘ verely for the failure to cast 
ol 1 Gray adequately; the only 
actor IT can think of is John 
if ( more in his early twenties. I re- 
ht that Hurd Hatfield represents a 
ore | unusually hard try at good cast: 





nd once cast he certainly tries 
! as the wrong man can; but it 










is sad, like watching an understudy fat 
short with the chance of a lifetime. M 
main over-all regret about ¢ 

is its failure to re 1 in these two « 
acters the dept and force and mean 
that are in cach, a d tod C1 > 
tween them the philosophical ’ 


and the sense of irresistibly ch 


y 4 
poo 1 Pi 
ins, ambDiguous morai vortex t 
which their story is just an orna 
naive tract 
I wish somebody would t bo 
‘1 ’ 1:1 N ' j j wr 
lovers like Mr. Lewin aside and ex 
Sa ee 1 4 
to them, once for ail, taat to read tro 
the text of a novel—not to mention 
terior monologues—when people a: 
c i 
performing on the screen, while it may 
7 ’ c t ' ‘ 
elevate the literary tone of the produ 
tion, which I doubt, certainly and tnes- 
1] ” ‘¥ 
apably | ys hell Vital 1 aS a 4 


{so regret the choice of Ivan Al 
—and his brother Syzygy too, af th 


are cesponsible—to work out 


~~ 


portrait in its later stages. 
loathe the work of the Albrights as I 
used to before I realized how innoce: 
it is; but I can’t see Dorian Gray, « 
at his Pipes », aS a Cross betweea | 
Albright and the Wild Man of Bort ) 
i can’t see either why 
—aside from the harm he does oth 
—should culminate in a couple of + 

to a dive where an old man plays 


e 
Chopin. I can understand feast of < 
I 


AA eA . . nan } 
why Mr. Lewin and his associa passed 
up the best movie chance of ail: to let 


the portrait change before your eyes, 
rather than bringing it on, changed 


tervals. At 


et at the en 1, tO DE Su it 
goes through a climact welterc and 
tate. But Hays 


if the camera 


emerges in its original 

Ojlice or no Hays Office, 
. , 

had 

ing while Dorian was off about his un- 


ld have put 


distributable business, it could have j 


Kept steady watch over the paint- 


' 
r 


the audience through the whole thesau- 


e Cc } 1 ‘ P 
rus of evil, and scared them stiff 


into 
, ie hea 
the bargain, Since practically nobody 
thinks it civilized, or in the interests of 

' e 


the common weal, to believe that there 


ling as evil any more—in 


is such a t 
the bright lexicon of youth there are 
only war criminals, vitamin deficiencies, 
and similar social diseases which a little 
common sense will cure—this failure of 


opportunity is all the more to be re- 
PI 


pgrecte 1, 
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Issues of The Nation 


In Early 
“The Young Jefferson” 
by Claude Bowers 


Reviewed by Lionel Tri!ling 


o 


Richard Wright’s “Black Boy” 


Wallace 


oe 


Reviewed by He ry A. 








! 1s1om 


yee , 
perial’’ back irop of Do IPL 


“tf { ) SSIVC y i ! rcp - 
ind perfors l f to 
i j , 
f all, has been enricl by a nun 
ot the ballets of George Balanchine 
whose inexhaustible tnvention l orig 
liify, imagination, and wit in his use 
the dance medium make him the 
est of choreographer Three of 
} 1! 1 7 
liCs Oauiecrs hiave i l ti S far 
On the opening f ght th mpan ive 
/ 


Ballet Imperial,” in which the 1 
r haikovsky ) Sec { { rf ] rst ) 
Piano Co cto pro basis for a 
u idio evocation of t! i 
| 


ad period through a rich elaboration of 


ivainst an appropri “UI 


i i 
! i , 
yd Nign Le bourses ) (, i 
homme piven in an uni 
{ fali, was presen 1 with its 
' { ; 12a 
iphy perfected and secu and il 
ing along with ti S ss f { 
ses sO well, thet ! f t 


fi i ited 
ele ents {din un fo o oO] the 
st delightful comedies. And 
Oo! f Pp { wird { } Cf Wa Dat cs 
( } tantes ava l, thinking 
terms of bodies clothed tn Berman's 
vonderful costumes a pia ed in front 
§ his wonderful encry, Balanchine 
realizes the dance imp yf Stravin- 
ky’s ugly musical rack in move- 
rent that 1 omething il even 
among the astounding! inal and 
beautiful thines he has done 


As for performan » the company 
dances not only with engaging liveliness 


but with newly acquired security ind 


j i ' 
precision; and when the work is prop 
} ; + 
erly cast the performance 18 first-rate 
, , v¢ 
Thus, headed by Danilova aad Franklin 
he company carries off the intricacies of 
Mange r te oy ith Krilliante 
SCs A) itdl > NITN oOriiu 
rion ind 1 ves Su} rb 
l 


: 
Ballet Imperial with Moylan and 
i 


and of ‘‘Le Bours 


allchief 


ymme” with Moylan and Krassovska— 
the flaws being Magallanes’s insufficient 
brilliance in the fis and B s lack 
ol Lazovsky's sharpne ; and force in the 
Indian Dance of t! ynd. And there 
we come to ‘ » % t ww kf) —_ 
which is its faci ria i line 
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London Music in 


There is importan 
Bernard 
1888-1889" has 


Shaw's 


been seen again in 


bookstores recently 


it when it 1 mis 
lippenings of 


' 
= 


it now ; for the aay-t ty i 


Lor 
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Sick People 


ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 


{ t | P 


Nha 


bound 


bound 


} : 
Is Pp 


done music. If it public de- 
mand that has led Dodd, Mead to make 


4 


ailable, I hope this demand 


that company to issue the 
of “Music in London 

which it has not even al- 

imported from England. 


Shaw's writ! who 


17 1s for anyone 


knows music from listening to it: if in 


addition you have the sort of k nowledge 
red from study of music you 

ill want one, if not both, of the latest 
volumes of Tovey’s writings published 
by Oxford l niversity Press: for Tovey 
is the one scholar whose investigations 


nto the language, style. and form of 


1 from love of music and 
artistic 


unication, and therefore illumin- 


nto it as an 


ate and enrich the reader's own experi- 
ence of it as such a communication. You 
will certainly want the volume of 
Musical Articles From the Encyclo- 
($4), with Tovey’s 


Britannica” 


ceeneral article on music and his articles 


ae 


pedaia 


on melody, harmony, rhythm, and the 
various forms. And you may want also 
the volume of “Essays in Musical Analy- 
Music’ ($4), 
general article on chamber musi 
the article on Haydn's 


with his 
(but 


sis: Chamber 


not, regrettably, tl 

works) from Cobbett’s Cyclopedia, and 
his discussion of Bach’s Clavieribung, 
Goldberg Variations, and Kunst der 
Fuge, Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations, 
and some of the piano works of Haydn, 
Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms, in ad- 
dition to discussions of a few works by 
Mozart, Schumann, and Brahms for 
piano and strings or winds. 

Turner's book on Mozart has been 
seen in some stores marked down to 
$1.95; and if that means it is on its way 
out of print it is very bad news indeed ; 
for the book contains some of the most 
penetrating and illuminating observa- 
tions on Mozart’s music that I have 
read. And it will not be replaced by 
Dr. Alfred Einstein's new “Mozart: His 
Character, His Work’ (Oxford, $5), 
in which the scholar has assembled con- 
iderable factual material about Mozart 
and his music, some of it interesting, 
and the thinker has produced around 
this material a largely confused, point- 
rretentious gabble like that of Dr. 
Music.” The 


rs as compared with 


ly ° 
— | 
Greatness in 


y remind me of what someone I 
know said recently about Ernest New- 
npared Turner—that 


vman knew everything about music 


at 
with 


dfh as 
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ANITA BRENNER grew up 
ico and has written several bool 
it, of which the most recent 
Wind That Swept Mexico: T! 
of the Mexican Revolution 1 
with 184 historical photogra 
bled by George B. Leighton. | 


LEMKIN 


the Internationa 


RAPHAEL was f 
member of 
Unification of Criminal Law 
head consultant to the F 
nomic Administration. In 


1 
f 


on February 24 it wa: 
stated that he is now lecturi: 
School of Military Gove 
Charlottesville, Virginia. H 
longer connected with the sch 


EDWARD M. MAISEL was forma 
director of the Service Men's a: 
erans’ Division of the Nationa! C. | 
War Relief Committee and editor of 
New Veteran. 


MILTON BRACKER is a war « 
spondent for the New York Ti 


JUDITH ROBINSON is the 
News, a weekly journal of opin 
Toronto. 


SAMUEL WAINER was for seven yx 
editor of Directrices, a Rio de Jane 
weekly which has recently been 


pressed. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR, a contri! 
editor of The Nation, is professor 
Christian Ethics at Union Theologi 
Seminary and editor of Christianity a 
Crisis, a fortnightly journal of Christi 
opinion. His most recent book ts “1 
Children of Light and the Children 
Darkness.” Among his other books 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man 
“Christianity and Power Politic 


SIDNEY HOOK, chairman of the [ 
partment of Philosophy at New Yo 
University, is recognized as one 

the leading exponents of logical ef 
piricism. He is the author of * Reas 
Social Myths, and Democracy 4 


“The Hero in History.” 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN is © 
instructor in the Coast Guard A 
Preparatory School. He has written ! 
the Yale Review, the Survey Grap 
the Christtan Science Monitor, and ot 
publications. 


ARTHUR LIDOV is a young paint 


from Chicago. 
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1 H n 
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_ ineasures to bala e tnis ireat 
ea tein ; 
Men's : i peace: Will it not lead only to 
it ( ; mament race? Wil 
» 1 1. + . 
id ed race lead only to w: 
the critics of peace-time cor 
1 ' ’ ] 
may hold that the attitude « 
5 ; 
pay f the world is wr od tha 
rk 7 ted States will no 
yr ageressive p Se [ arf 
5 0 for the peace of the 1, the 
i +. 2 > af y : 
Or O} xf the United States are y ap 
ig, and the rest of eld 
n Y fi rhe, 
fo SeCVE ? 2 . P P t 
: , are many factors which ind 
AIO ¢ ’ . 
: the United States is almost ce 
‘i 
> iia be the next nation to stact out 
~ ef . ? 4 on 
r the worid,. ints lil - sp 
oe ¢ if we have a huge army and 
a (U1) °.8 > 
urt with. There are many fac- 
- profess / 
I h indicate that the Ameriran 
n 4 heo cn indicate tnat ¢ 4AmMcri n 
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ist who is credited with ask- 






af 


1 of Christ: 





ve are seeking to destroy in Ge 






book E ver} thing we are fighting to 
it home may have been 





e Chil 
— 2 prophet as far as the post-war 
her books ct ie 
eo States is concerned, We are very 





ss a 
find ourseives in the 





5anie pos : 
lowing this war as Germa 


& 1y did 


» the present one. We are very 
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in of the I 
t New Ya 


as 





ind that our failure to meet the 


sroblems following the 






about a fascist re 
the United States. We did 


far snort of going fascist in 1932 






people would like to think. We 
ny of the elements 
lave given us fascism. Next time 


here that 


1 ' 7 te » " 
] be iess successful tn avo {- 


not profess to say that cutting 


2 
the navy and army to the barest 
im will prevent us from becom 
ascist. But it will help It will also 


: the anti-fascist forces withia this 


OY, and Ol 
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etters to the Editors 


A Chance for Negro 
Educatien 


Dear Sirs: The bill introduced by Seo 
ws Hill of Alabama and Thomas 

Utal provide $300,000,000 for fed 

eral aid to education is a necessary and 
»rward-looking measure because it will 


make our children better edu- 


and better able to discharve 


political 


duties as citizens and ¢ 
economic duties as producers 
The Southern states tend to have 
uighest birth rate. Yet they have the 


iowest per 


capita income. Consequen 
they spend only about one-third as mu 
ner child for education, even for wh 
as the national average. The 


oraren, 


bill would partially remedy this by pro 

viding that part of the federal funds 
' 1 + 5 ~ 

should be distributed in greater propo 


here the income is 


‘ } + 
yn to those states w 


Negro children in most 


states wi 
1ave separate schools get a still sma 
sum for education because of racial dis- 
crimination. The bill would reduce this 
by 

where there are 
spend a smaller proportion of federal 
funds for the education of Negro chil- 
dren than the proportion of Negro 
children 
dren 

al 


no interference whatever with our tradi- 


injust forbidding those states 


Ice 


; t fe ‘ 
separate SCNOOLS ) 


to the whole number of chil- 
Otherwise the bill would provide 
tion for the control of education 

In some states the proportion of men 
ted in the draft for lack of a mini- 
mum education was from 7 per cent to 
proportion of 
reason 


0 per cent. Since the 
roes rejected for 


*r than the proportion of whites in 


this was 


2 O 
00 . 


21! the Southern states except Tennessee, 


1 1 
it is obvious that the white man is 
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Kuomintang is temporary, now 4) 

Crossword Puzzle No 106 Chiang has promised constitution 
F government within the year and beg, 

By JACK BARRETT to bring some of the more proming 


liberals into his Cabinet; and (3) the 
are many democratic movements oil 
on in China outside its control. — 
One of these is democratic thinbiy 

The Chinese cannot be regimented 
like the Americans they can det 
propaganda a mile off. Officialdom hy 
been at its wits’ end to keep up “spir 
itual mobilization,” as the Japanese ¢q| 
it. There is no real indoctrination ;; 
Sanminism going on; students give th 
expected answers, meanwhile keeping 
their thoughts to themselves. This js 
not hypocrisy, simply prudence; the 
Oriental has a longer time-span than 
we; he can wait for freedom. Besides 


’ 









































there are ways of circumventing the 
rules—I have been doing it for twenty. 
five years. It is rather expected in Chin 
which doesn’t pay too much attention to 
the letter of the law. A greater danger 
than attempted “suppression of thought” 
in Chinese education is the fact tha 
every student is supported by govern 
ment bonuses and subsidies. 

Finally, the fourth ideal of the New 
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Life movement is not “mod 
honor, to offset the theory 

losing. Honor motivates apology, wh 
the Orient has never practiced, ps 
ring suicide (Japan) or resignation 
(China). No mistakes in China ever get 
repaired by the man who made t 
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